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The Present Position of 
Catholics in Florida 


Tue Rev. Joun Cono.ey 


Paes HENRY NEWMAN immortalized the lot of 

Catholics in England during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The close analogy between their mis- 
fortunes and our own has led me to adopt the title of his 
famous apology as the title of this article. By the same 
token, it would require the genius of the illustrious 
Cardinal to do justice to the situation down here. One 
might characterize the movement in two words and say 
what Chesterton said about another matter: “It stinks!” 
Even that expression falls short. I doubt if there is one 
of us who could, if he were so minded, give an account 
of all that we have gone through and be accurate in every 
detail. The campaign against the Church and her people 
is too bewildering. Its ramifications make the capillary 
system look like a straight line between two given points. 
The man who could indicate its first beginning and last 
end would deserve to be placed on an equal footing with 
that hero of negro mythology, “de man whut kin ketch 
lightnin’.” Needless to say, this article is but an attempt 
to give the merest outline of the situation. 

It is generally understood, I think, that anti-Catholi- 
cism is the deadly original sin of Protestantism. If we 
bear in mind the fact that Florida is largely Protestant, 
and the additional fact that “In Florida the popular edu- 
cation of the masses is yet in its initial stage,” the raison 
d étre of the present movement is at once apparent. What 
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combination of circumstances would more readily lend 
itself to the rise and spread of the anti-Roman itch, a 
thing born of a congenital prejudice that is, like the char- 
acterization of love in the Canticle of Canticles, “as 
strong as hell,” and an ignorance that is neither vincible 
nor invincible, but simply incredible. 

When did it all begin? Generally, with the birth of 
the redoubtable Martin Luther, I think. Locally, they’ve 
been “whooping it up” ever since the godly Protestant 
Governor Moore of South Carolina swept down upon the 
Apalachee missions, leaving a trail behind him that would 
make Louvain look like a flourishing metropolis. The 
Governor’s zeal was a little too fierce to leave much of an 
impression at first. He made the mistake of killing 
several priests, and dead priests are inconvenient things 
to have around. They create sympathy, martyrs do, and 
sympathy is never conducive to the best interests of good, 
soul-satisfying, persecution. Nevertheless, the destruc- 
tion of the missions marked the real entry of Protestant- 
ism into Florida, and it has been here ever since. It took 
away from the Indians the only religion they ever had, 
and has not yet succeeded in giving them another to re- 
place it. That is to say, the Indians won't have any other. 
Indians are like that! 

What the new arrivals did do was to plant ignorance 
and Protestantism in Florida at one and the same time 
—Witness the destruction of the friars’ library of the 
Fathers in Greek and Latin, and even the Holy Bible, be- 
cause it was in Latin!—and the two have grown up side 
by side ever since. 

In the year of Our Lord 1634, there were forty-four 
Indian missions in Florida, with 30,000 Catholic Indians, 
just three-fifths of the entire Catholic population of 
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Florida at the present day. Governor Moore made his 
appearance in 1704, and in 1765 all that was left of the 
Church’s work was to be found in a few battered build- 
ings. During the years that marked and immediately 
succeeded the second Spanish occupation, the Church 
struggled bravely to right herself and regain her former 
hold on the natives. It was uphill work, with more than 
one discouraging feature. Over on the west coast of the 
State, they tell the story of the friar who, when the hour 
for the final departure of the missionaries came, fulfilled 
the Scriptural injunction by shaking the dust from his 
sandals over the side of the boat. He did even more, for 
the story has it that he cursed the land on which his 
brethren has shed their blood in a vain effort to bless it. 

The English settlers and the drifters from the Caro- 
linas and Georgia were Protestant to the core. With 
them came that scourge of religious liberty and toleration, 
the “backwoods preacher” who, be it remembered, had 
come to escape persecution. These counterparts of the 
“unjust steward” bequeathed to their posterity the heri- 
tage of crass ignorance and inconceivable prejudice that 
is the portion of the greater part of our rural population, 
men whose mental outlook is limited by the “snake” 
fence that cuts their several farms off from the country 
road. 

The preacher is the spiritual director, the political 
“boss,” with plenipotentiary license, of all who come with- 
in the radius of his influence. He may have his limita- 
tions morally and intellectually, but there is one subject 
with which he is thoroughly au courant, viz.: Rome, “the 
harlot,” “drunk with the blood of the saints.” He has 
seen to it that every generation has had its “Devil in 
Robes” and its “Thirty Years in Hell” as so much spirit- 
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ual reading. For those who cannot read, and these are 
legion, his eloquence suffices, and that of the lecturer 
called in to aid him. Does religion languish in a given 
community? There is no surer means of reviving it than. 
the Chautauqua-like meetings, when both preacher and 
lecturer dispense the comfortable doctrine of justification 
by faith alone with variations on the inherent evils of 
Romanism, The information given is generally of so 
false and vicious a nature as makes Miinchausen and 
Rabelais turn in their graves with shame and envy. 

The city preacher finds in Rome the same source of 
matter for “inspirational” meetings. As a rule, he ex- 
cels country parsons in “efficiency.” He is, for the most 
part, better educated than they, and can therefore lie with 
greater effect, with more finesse. No opportunity to 
make use of his advantage is ever lost. The influence of 
these men is greater than one would think. Here, then, 
is the setting for our picture. Protestantism, which is at 
best anti-Catholic in origin and consequence, a people of 
mediocre education, and to mold their belief 2 prejudiced 
ministry which is often hopelessly ignorant too. Could 
bigotry and sordid politics desire a combination better 
adapted to their purpose? 

Every epidemic of anti-Catholicism in this country has 
had its origin in politics, the religion of the few being 
used as a club to batter into one shape or another the 
opinion of the many. The North and the Middle West 
were in the hands of these modern Philistines long before 
they ever set foot in Florida, and the cause was the same. 

The South remained outside the charmed circle for 
some time. The three “graces” above mentioned were 
quiescent. But her day was to come, and come it did. 
The elections were at hand, Presidential and State. It 
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was common knowledge that the South, particularly the 
Far South, had been Democratic for generations. Men 
voted the Democratic ticket because it was the obvious 
thing to do. It had always been done, like washing one’s 
teeth, or going to church on Sunday. Politically, the 
“solid South” was a thing to conjure with, and it was 
decreed higher up that the solid South must be broken. 
But how? 

The difficulty was soon solved. Some fervent soul re- 
membered that the solid South is also solidly Protestant; 
that the popular education of the masses is as yet in its 
initial stage” ; that the South is overrun with that gem of 
pliability, the preacher. Could anything be more simple? 
How stupid not to have thought of it before! 

Immediately there fell upon Florida a veritable deluge 
of anti-Catholic literature. Every imaginable travesty 
of Catholic faith and practice was represented to the 
people as the teaching of the Church. Particular empha- 
sis was placed upon the absolute impossibility of being 
a practical Catholic and a good American citizen at one 
and the same time. The Pope, it was said, lives in Rome, 
and is therefore a foreign potentate. But Catholics owe 
allegiance to the Pope. Therefore Catholics are not loyal 
Americans. The Catholic Hierarchy are the special agents 
of the Pope. But the Pope is a foreign ruler and a men- 
ace to American liberties. Then there was the old oath 
ascribed to the Jesuits. This time it was put, so to speak, 
on the lips of the Knights of Columbus. Why, Protestants 
were not safe in their beds at night! Worst of all, the 
Church does not recognize the validity of marriages be- 
tween Catholics, or between Catholics and non-Catholics, 
if contracted before either civil authorities or a preacher. 
This was showing no respect at all for lawfully constituted 
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authority. Moreover, it stood to reason that the Church 
did not recognize the validity of marriages between 
Protestants, and that she regarded their offspring as 
illegitimate. Then, too, the Catholic clergy are unmar- 
ried, and they ask filthy questions in the confessional. 
What more was wanted by way of proof of their immor- 
ality? Here was a real danger to public morals. 

Moreover, doesn’t this Church teach that “The end 
justifies the means”? Doesn’t she sell “licenses to com- 
mit sin,” or indulgences? Isn’t that encouraging mur- 
der, and theft, and God knows what not? Finally, a sop 
thrown to the sentimental, doesn’t this wicked Church 
of Rome teach that all Protestants go straight to hell 
when they die? Is a thing like this to be tolerated ? 

Here was the entering wedge that would divide the 
people by arousing their religious prejudice, and force 
them to repudiate all who would not declare themselves 
unreservedly anti-Catholic. Considering the fact that 
many of the Democratic candidates were fair-minded 
men, opposed to religious issues, this was an opportunity 
not to be overlooked or neglected. 

Nor was it. Lecturers were sent into the State from all 
over the country. Ex-priests, real and pretended, trav- 
ersed the countryside. The preachers were, for the most 
part, heart and soul in the enterprise. In almost every 
instance they proved themselves to be utterly without 
conscience, devoid of any idea of truth, justice, or de- 
cency. They were the very incarnation of bigotry. The 
Protestant churches, with comparatively few exceptions, 
became so many division headquarters in their respective 
territory for operations against Rome. The pupils of 
practically every denomination except Episcopalianism, 
for the thing was too commonplace for them, were open 
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to every mountebank who would add volume to the 
clamor against Rome. Bible classes, young people’s 
unions, auxiliaries of both sexes, even the Sunday schools, 
all joined hands, openly or in secret, with the newly or- 
ganized “patriotic” societies. The charges were ever the 
same. It reminded one of Newman’s “bobs, and bobs- 
royal, and triple-bob-majors, and grandsires” .. . “ring- 
ing the changes on their poor half-dozen notes.” It was 
not necessary to know what the words “hierarchy,” “in- 
validity of marriage,” “indulgence,” meant. It quite 
sufficed to be opposed to them. 

The ignorant deserve our sympathy and charity. Of 
them, the less said the better. Our quarrel is with the so 
called “intelligent” classes who are composed almost ex- 
clusively of preachers and politicians, the pests of any 
community in which they predominate. Preacher, poli- 
tician, pest! One is tempted to say something about “‘in- 
terchangeable terms.” 

Of the “preacher” we have already spoken at length. 
There remains the politician, and he deserves our con- 
sideration. He it was who forced the anti-Catholic issue 
to an overwhelming success. Now in many respects poli- 
ticians, Florida politicians in particular, are like the “un- 
godly” mentioned in the Book of Psalms—“They are 
froward from their mother’s womb; from the time of 
their birth they go abroad and speak lies.” This inclina- 
tion increases as favorable opportunities are offered for 
its exercise. Here was a splendid chance! The race was 
not to go to the strong, democratically speaking, but 
rather to him whose voice was raised the more loudly 
and effectively against the imaginary foe, Rome. It 
would require a vast amount of lying, of course, but one 
was consoled by the fact that the moral aspect of such 
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wholesale mendacity had been effaced for the time being. 
As a matter of fact, “The best people were doing it!” 
Men who had absolutely no other qualifications to recom- 
mend them to the people, men whose ignorance was 
stupendous, men hardly able to write their own names, 
all saw the trend of events, and resolved to profit by the 
vision. Party lines were merged in the new religious 
issue, and the only qualifications for any office that lay 
within the gift of the people was to have “a fine tongue, 
hung in the middle” and the willingness to use it against 
“the Catholic Hierarchy, the greatest menace to American 
liberties.” 

There arose in Florida one who viewed the situation 
like another “Jacob before Bethel.” Indeed, he himself 
made the comparison. He was a “preacher,” this one, 
and a political outcast from his native State. He had 
lived in Florida just long enough to establish legal resid- 
ence; in that time he had seen the evils of Romanism, and 
the possibility of riding into office on promises to counter- 
act or eradicate this thing that was threatening the very 
existence of the Republic. He would fain be governor! 
His platform was already prepared for him, and he had 
but to step upon it. So he stepped. 

This preacher-candidate was by no means a learned 
man, which fact is obvious from a recent letter or two 
written by him since his inauguration. As Protestant 
preachers in the South go, this one was without a peer. 
He was also shrewd with that shrewdness that is so often 
the concomitant of ignorance. He saw every single hole 
in the fence, so to speak, and placed a trap at each one. 
He knew “the mind of the people” for the simple and 
very excellent reason that he had helped to form it during 
the “years of the locust,” those of his ministry. This 
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knowledge he used to the best possible advantage. The 
newspapers took him as a joke, but not so the politicians. 
He “had a way with him,” this preacher did, and a way 
that took very well. He hoed corn with the farmers, 
kissed their babies, and flattered their wives. Moreover, 
he confirmed all that the other preachers had said about 
“those Catholics,” with variations of his own. He was 
the hero of the rural population, and if one considers 
that Florida is very largely rural, the extent of this man’s 
influence can readily be seen. 

The political jackals saw the strength of the preacher- 
candidate, and straightway hitched their several wagons 
to his star. The campaign was on! Political gatherings 
were advertised as “the greatest Protestant revivals the 
State had ever seen.” Anti-Catholic demonstrations were 
not infrequent. In one locality the people were so aroused 
that the candidate himself became uneasy. He was ap- 
proached by an armed man who wanted the signal for 
beginning to kill the Papists. Hatred of anything Cath- 
olic was so intense that in one city a certain motion-pic- 
ture theater was threatened with boycott because Nevins’ 
“My Rosary” was being sung there! 

The press, as a general rule, gave the movement no 
great amount of advertising. There were many excep- 
tions, however, and their number increased as the power 
of our assailants became more evident. One or two of 
the larger weeklies and dailies, and the majority of the 
country newspapers, were decidedly against us. 

About this time the convents came in for special no- 
tice, and great stress was laid on the evils of the celibate 
life. Convents, according to the testimony offered, are 
places where women are held in durance vile for the 
benefit of a lecherous clergy. Those who willingly re- 
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main within the conventual inclosure are bad women, 
and should be dispersed. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that as an institution, chivalry went out 
of fashion in the South with hoopskirts. Examples of it 
exist, however, in sufficient number to make us reflect 
upon our ancient glory. 

Three Sisters were arrested for teaching colored chil- 
dren, a violation of a law that had been a dead letter 
ever since its passage. They were set free, of course, 
but the damage had been done. The Sisters, three white 
women, had been arrested, and that on the demand of 
some half-dozen negro dupes of white men higher up. 
Imagine what would happen down here if a Catholic 
negro dared to lift his voice against three white public- 
school teachers! The man who then occupied the Gover- 
nor’s chair washed his hands of the affair in the lame ex- 
cuse that “He seen his duty and done it.” But what men 
failed to do was accomplished by women. 

As the elections drew nearer, plots were hatched, and 
every conceivable plan for discrediting the Church was . 
brought into use. Attempts were made to compromise 
and ruin the reputation of priests, who hardly dared open 
their lips lest what they said be twisted into some fresh 
accusation against them. Sidewalks were chalked with 
filthy references to the Pope and the Catholic religion. 
Even the sides of freight cars in the railroad yards were 
made to serve as billboards for hideous advertising. The 
mayors of cities, when reproached for allowing street- 
corner orators to villify tax-paying citizens, pleaded their 
inability to suppress the right of “free speech.” 

Then came the primaries. The vote was divided be- 
tween four “old-line” Democrats and the preacher. This 
latter claimed the nomination by some 300 votes. His 
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claim was contested, the vote recounted, and a second 
certificate of nomination awarded to one of his opponents. 
But the people would not have it so! The preacher ran 
as an independent candidate, and was elected to office by 
a majority of some ten or twelve thousand votes. Like 
the proverbial cat, he landed on his feet. 

Assured of his election, the Preacher-Governor issued 
a mealy-mouthed statement in which he promised fair 
play to all, “Catholic or Protestant.” On the occasion of 
his inauguration, surrounded by his constituents,. he gave 
this statement the lie by outlining a policy of relentless 
persecution against Catholics. Besides the Constitution, 
the only barrier between us and the fulfilment of that 
policy is to be found in the presence of a few fair-minded 
men in the State Senate and House of Representatives. 

The Governor has promised to abolish the confessional 
and to force priests to marry. He is pledged to a bill 
providing for the inspection of convents and parochial 
schools and he would tax all church property save the 
church itself and the rectory. To be appointed to office 
under him one must be “the husband of one wife, ruling 
well his household, of good report from without,” and 
not a Catholic, an example of his Excellency’s devotion 
to St. Paul. 

As I wrote these lines, word came from the capital 
city to the effect that the Convent Inspection bill had 
been passed by the State Senate by a vote of twenty-six 
to three. The bill now awaits the Governor’s signature. 
The original draft of the bill had been toned down and 
made to include high schools, asylums, hospitals, etc. “A 
rose,’ however, “by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” The latest edition of a small weekly newspaper 
calls attention to the fact that “Not a single priest has 
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been married since became Governor.” I feel 
that I am speaking for the clergy of this diocese when 
I say: “Lord, we know what we are, but not what we 
may be.” 

And so it stands! We are become a proscribed race, 
a modern gens lucifuga. The only thing worth while 
about us is our money. As long as that lasts, we are 
sure of a place in the sun and the minimum of considera- 
tion. The fact that our men and women are “doing their 
bit” in the present crisis, that our young men are march- 
ing off to war in far greater proportion to their number 
than are those who hate us, that our women are devoting 
their time and talent to Red Cross activities; all this does 
not help matters any, does not free us from the accusa- 
tion of disloyalty. We are Catholics, and that ends it. 

The evils of our present state, however, are not with- 
out proportionate alleviation. It is another instance of 
how “all things work together unto good.” We have 
been thrown back upon ourselves and upon our own re- 
sources, and we have come to realize just how dependent 
we are on one another. Clergy and people are united as 
never before. The Faith is practised with a zeal and 
edification that is a source of joy to those of us whose 
happy lot it is to minister to the people. The whole sordid 
business has been as good as a mission, and, in some re- 
spects, far more effective. Men and women, long away 
from the Sacraments, have not only returned to the nor- 
mal practice of their religion, but are foremost in every 
good work as well. The schools are filled with children, 
and there are many converts. During the past three 
years a number of churches have been built. I forget 
the exact figure, but it would average about five each 
year. Three new parish schools have been built, and a 
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new Benedictine monastery and college just completed. 
The first Catholic hospital in the diocese was opened last 
June. Even the Jesuits are prospering! They have re- 
cently started one of the finest day colleges in the South. 

The greatest sufferers are those of us who live in the 
sparsely settled districts, where there is perhaps one 
Catholic to 300 non-Catholics, and where the priest is, of 
necessity, an infrequent visitor. Such as these must 
suffer daily for the Faith, and they endure it bravely. 

Our people are possessed of a tremendous amount of 
confidence and an indomitable fortitude. They have 
borne insult and injury, slander and injustice, ever hope- 
ful that it might all come to an end, ever ready to forget 
what has happened and to begin anew. The fulfilment of 
this hope is continually denied them, and the whine of 
the persecutor has in these days become the boast of the 
arrogant conqueror. But we are still here! Calmly, 
dispassionately, with the grim determination to preserve 
our Faith inviolate and to assert our constitutional rights, 
we await the next move. This is, I think, the present 
position of Catholics. 

Our enemies! Oh, the legislature is in session, and 
Solons are very busy. Of them it may be truthfully said: 
“For they are gone up to Assyria, a wild ass alone by 
himself.” One thing, however, is certain, their “Ephraim 
hath given gifts to his lovers.” 
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The Canadian Miracle 
F.C 


HE above title is the typical expression of that great 
French writer, Maurice Barrés, who, quite amazed 
at the survival of the French Canadians after well-nigh 
one and a half century of separation from France, called 
it: “Le miracle Canadien.” Although our friends be- 
yond the border are not as a rule, much concerned about 
their neighbors to the north, it may be of interest to the 
readers of the CatHotic Minp to learn what the Can- 
adian miracle is. The more so because for the past few 
weeks several newspapers and reviews of the United 
States have published articles at least prompted, if not 
written, by men hostile to our faith and institutions. 

To understand the French position, two points must 
be clearly borne in mind: the first is that the 60,000 
French people of 1763, the year of the Treaty of Paris 
which definitely handed them over to the English Crown, 
have now grown to about 3,500,000, of whom 2,054,890, 
out of a total population of 7,206,643 are in Canada 
(census of 1911); the second is that in Canada the 
French language is officially recognized to be on a par 
with the English. 

This legal recognition was not of course attained with- 
out a struggle. Indeed the contest over it was as bitter 
as it was prolonged. The four documents bearing on the 
subject during the so-called absolute régime (1760-1791) 
are the Capitulation of Quebec, that of Montreal, the 
Treaty of Paris and the Quebec act. True, we do not 
find in them any precise reference to the use of this or 
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that language. The cultured men who drew them up 
apparently had no misgivings on that score. They 
couched the articles in such general terms as these: “The 
inhabitants shall be preserved in possession of their houses 
and estates . . . with their customs and privileges and 
all their other civil rights.” They believed that these 
and similar provisions, added to the dictates of the na- 
tural law, in virtue of which the right to one’s tongue is 
inherent to man’s nature, were enough to ensure the free 
use of the conquered people’s own language. 

It is a matter of historical fact that the years that im- 
mediately followed the conquest were calm and peaceful. 
Both the English and the French tongues were freely 
used in various departments. In fact French rather than 
English was used in writing deeds in the courts of the 
country. This practice, moreover, was approved of by 
such English jurists as Marriott and Wedderburne, and 
by: the first Governors, Murray, Carleton and Haldimand. 

In 1791, Canada was divided into Lower (French) and 
Upper (English) Canada, and a House of Parliament 
established in each of them. Then began the struggle. 
Although but a handful in the Quebec Assembly, the 
English Representatives wanted one of their number to 
be speaker of the House; moreover a bill was proposed 
to make English the Dominion’s only official language. 
Both projects being defeated, a union of the two 
Canadas was secretly prepared, in which the use of the 
French language was to be proscribed, and the English- 
Canadians, who were as yet but one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, should command, by means of a skilful handling 
of counties, a solid majority in the legislature. When the 
scheme was made known in 1822, it met with such oppo- 
sition that the British Government was forced to abandon 
it, at least for a time. 


———e 
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However other difficulties were cropping up along 
with that of nationality. Petitions and delegations were 
sent to London but without much avail. Finally the 
smoldering discontent broke out into an armed rebellion 
in 1837 and 1838. After being crushed with a brutal 
hand, the rising, though limited to two or three counties, 
gave the Government a pretext for enforcing the union 
of Lower and Upper Canada which had been planned a 
quarter of a century before, and in 1841 it actually took 
place. The end in view was the deliberate absorption of 
the French element by the English; and of course one 
of the articles of the union was the silencing of the 
French language in Parliament. The opposition suc- 
ceeded, seven years later, in having that clause struck 
out. For at that time, the high birth-rate of the French 
had raised their number to nearly 700,000, giving them a 
majority of about 240,000 over their English fellow- 
countrymen. Yet the representation in the House re- 
mained the same: forty-two members for both Provinces. 

Years rolled on and the French language, without los- 
ing its grip on Quebec, progressed, strange to say, even 
in Ontario. The best proof of this is the answer, dated 
April 24, 1857, given by Dr. Ryerson, the founder of the 
Ontario school system, regarding the teaching of French 
in a public school. He wrote: “I have the honor to state 
in reply to your letter of the 16th instant, that as the 
French is the recognized language of the country, as well 
as the English, it is quite proper and lawful for the 
Trustees to allow both languages to be taught in their 
schools to children whose parents may desire them to 
learn both.” 

We now come to the time of the Confederation of the 
Canadian Provinces, an event which happened in 1867, 
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and has endured to this day. The purpose of its fathers, 
as we call them, was to put an end to the discussion of 
the two races, to join them without fusing them, and to 
place them on an equal footing as to rights and privi- 
leges. It was in this spirit of justice and statesman- 
ship that Articles Ninety-three and One hundred and 
Thirty-three of the British North America act were en- 
acted: the former leaving to the several Provinces the 
power to make laws regarding education, without how- 
ever infringing upon the rights or privileges of any class 
of persons; the latter ordering the use of either language 
to be optional in the Parliament of the Dominion, in the 
Legislature of Quebec and before the Federal and the 
Quebec courts, but in the archives of the Ottawa 
and Quebec Houses, the use of both was to be obligatory. 

But what about the use of this or that tongue in the 
schools? I confess there is nothing exactly specified with 
regard to that. Men like Macdonald, Cartier and the 
others, who drew up the Constitution did not anticipate 
any trouble about that matter; and, at any rate, they 
thought that to decree the free or binding use of French 
and English, was tantamount to allowing both to be 
taught in the schools. And really does not the private 
and public use of a language require it to be thoroughly 
learned, and does not such instruction suppose and entail 
its careful and prolonged teaching? 

This has been so well understood by the French Prov- 
ince of Quebec in its dealings with the English element of 
the Province that, whereas all the English Provinces have 
encroached upon the teaching of French in some way or 
other, or simply forbid it altogether, as did the Manitoba 
legislature last year, the province of Quebec has ever 
given full liberty to its Protestant English minority in 
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the matter of education. This plan works thus: Under 
the nominal authority of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
council, with a superintendent at the head of the Depart- 
ment, there is a Council of Public Instruction, composed 
of Catholics and Protestants, to make laws of general 
utility. But for matters relating in any way to Catholic 
or Protestant interests, they separate, and form two com- 
mittees perfectly independent of each other, having their 
own meetings, administering their own funds, dividing 
the Province into school districts, building their own 
schools, primary and normal, drawing up their own pro- 
gram of studies, and examinations, choosing the text- 
books, naming the inspectors, etc. 

From what has been said of the legal status of the 
French language, it is most natural that French Can- 
' adians should cling to it as to the language of dear old 
France. Genuine French, by the way, is spoken by them, 
not a patois. It is the language of Canada’s discoverers, 
pioneers and missionaries, the language of those great 
men who have illustrated her history up to the conquest 
of 1760, and who have since fought the good fight to 
guard unalloyed the treasure of French-Canadian ideals. 
They cling to it also owing to its inner beauty, its 
magnificent literature, its peculiar excellence as a means 
of communication which sets it on the lips of interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

Lastly they jealously guard it because it is the best 
means for grouping themselves together, establishing new 
parishes, preserving their customs, their institutions and 
even their Faith. They keep in it, like gems in a jewel- 
case, the clear, familiar and ever-cherished expressions 
of their dogmas and morals; in it again they find abund- 
ant food for their faith, for the French language pro- 
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vides, as is well known, the most wealthy Catholic litera- 
ture in the world. Best of all perhaps, as a common 
language favors marriages among themselves, they al- 
most entirely escape that deadliest plague of modern life, 
mixed marriages. Their religion, therefore, finds in the 
French tongue both a prop and a safeguard. 

No doubt the use of the French language in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, is at present the crucial point of the 
whole question. Since 1867, the French Canadians in 
Ontario have increased rapidly. Some of them take for 
their sons new farms, in the counties bordering on Que- 
bec territory; others work in the mines, in the woods, 
along the railways; and usually settle together, thus 
gradually forming new French centers. They number 
today 250,000, or about half the Catholic population of 
Ontario, out of a total population of 2,523,274 (census 
of 1911). Having formed a regular Association of Edu- 
cation in 1910, conscious of their number and of the 
power it gave them, they petitioned the Ontario Govern- 
ment to organize better the bilingual schools, which until 
then had been sadly neglected. Far from claiming the 
perfect liberty which the Province of Quebec gives its 
English minority, the petitioners modestly begged some 
French as a part of the program of studies, without un- 
duly burdening teachers and pupils, and for the recruit- 
ing and training of teachers they suggested the erection 
of Normal bilingual schools. 

The answer to this request was first an inquiry into the 
working of the English-French schools of the Province, 
an investigation which disclosed many excellent features 
and of course some weak points. The second step was 
to enact a law whereby the English language was to be 
henceforward the sole medium of instruction and com- 
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munication in the public and separate schools, except 
where ignorance of English would make it impracticable. 
And upon the strength of that legislative resolution, a 
circular of instructions was issued in 1912 under the now 

aimous name, “Regulation Seventeen.” Another Regula- 
tion Seventeen was given out in 1913 with a few altera- 
tions. The main points of the document are: 


Where necessary . . . French may be used as the lan- 
guage of instruction and communication; but such use of French 
shall not be continued beyond Form I . . . Im schools 
where French has hitherto been a subject of study, the Public 
or Separate School Board, as the case may be, may provide 

for instruction in French reading, grammar, and com- 
position in FormsItoIV . . . Such instruction in French 
shall not interfere with the adequacy of the instruction in 
English . . . and shall not in any day exceed one hour in 
each classroom. 


It is evident from the above that French was to be but 
a secondary matter of study and yet an added burden for 
teachers and pupils. Still more: there is a peculiar 
proviso in the simple word “hitherto.” Although inno- 
cent looking, it was full of menace. For, the French 
Canadians, wherever they go, cluster together, found 
new parishes, and consequently new school districts. 
Now with Regulation Seventeen and its “hitherto,” they 
may not have French taught in their new schools, al- 
though their children may be the majority in them, some- 
times forming nearly the whole attendance. This is no 
mere fancy; it is a fact. The undesirable clause has 
already been rigorously applied by the Government: for 
instance, in Windsor, where no French is allowed in a 
school having sixty per cent French pupils and in two 
other schools 85 per cent; at Glengarry, where there are 
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41 per cent French, 41 out of 56, and at Roxboro, 23 out 
of 26. Which proves that the suppression of the French 
language in Ontario is at the bottom of the scheme. 
As an old English teacher of Ontario, an M. A. and a 
distinguished writer, said of the measure: “If it is not 
meant totally to stamp out French, then it’s a monument 
of insanity.” 

The French Canadians would not of course submit to 
such a pedagogical program, which would have caused 
a rapid alteration of their language and finally its 
complete disappearance. They therefore kept on teach- 
ing French in spite of the withdrawal of school grants 
and the loss of the teachers’ certificates. 

In 1914, the Federal city of Ottawa became the storm- 
center of the struggle. Out of a total population of 
87,062, the French number 25,346. They own 18 
schools, 114 teachers and 4,500 pupils. The English- 
speaking Catholics have fewer schools, teachers and 
pupils. There is but one Catholic Board of Trustees, 
composed of French and English members in equal num- 
bers. All the French trustees naturally, and two at least 
of the English, resolutely opposed Regulation Seventeen. 
It was with deep regret that the French Canadians saw, 
at Ottawa and elsewhere, English-speaking Catholics, 
some covertly, others openly, working against them, and 
thus siding with their enemies, the Orangemen. 

Instead of the Board a Commission was then appointed 
by the Government to manage the schools. It had no 
effect on the situation. Pecuniary help came to the de- 
fenders of the French from the Province of Quebec and 
other centers. Conciliatory proposals for a compromise 
were made in vain to the Ontario Government. The only 
answer was: “Accept Regulation Seventeen.’ In 
February, 1916, the teachers of all the bilingual schools 
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of Ottawa, deprived of their salary, went on a strike. 
More than 4,000 children were thus kept out of school 
for months. Toronto still remaining unmoved, the matter 
was brought up to the Dominion Parliament. The cure 
for the evil was not to be found there either: the majority 
refused to interfere in the matter. Meanwhile two 
actions had been entered in the higher courts of the 
Province: one by the new School Commission against the 
Board for its non-observance of Regulation Seventeen, 
the other by the Board against the Government for the 
appointment of the new Commission. Both lawsuits hav- 
ing been lost to the Trustees, there was but one recourse 
left to them, an appeal to the King’s Privy Council in 
London. 

The pleadings took place in July of last year, and the 
judgment was given out in November. It was after the 
manner of Solomon’s: for Regulation Seventeen was 
declared legal, the Government School Commission 
illegal. 

I have no wish to discuss at length the above judg- 
ment. I may be permitted however to say this much: 
Regulation Seventeen is declared intra vires of the legis- 
lature which sanctioned it. The learned judges came to 
that conclusion after weighing, sifting, scrutinizing the 
words of the British North America act of 1867. The 
inference is that the letter of the Constitution is really 
such, and therefore Regulation Seventeen being within 
the compass of that letter is legal. But what about the 
spirit of the Constitution? And if that spirit were far 
broader than tlie letter, so as to forbid a regulation of 
the Seventeen brand, would then Regulation Seventeen, 
still remaining legal, be at the same time legitimate? 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.” 

That the spirit of the Constitution was and is in fact 
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wider than the letter, and that the words used by the 
Fathers of the British North America act, who never 
expected the present troubles, implied the division of the 
schools not only with regard to denominational teaching 
but according to the use of this or that language as a 
medium of instruction, we have the testimony of the 
most eminent of the framers of the Federal Compact, 
Sir John A. Macdonald. When working out the articles 
in 1865, he said it was understood among the delegates 
that the use of the French language should form one of 
the principles upon which to base the Confederation. 
And twenty-five years later, in the House of Commons 
he said again: 


I have no accord with the desire expressed in some quarters 
that by any mode whatever there should be an attempt made to 
oppress the one language or to render it inferior to the other 

We have a Constitution now under which all British 
subjects are in a position of absolute equality, having equal 
rights of every kind, of language, of religion, of property and 
person. 


At the time of the wiring of the Privy Council’s judg- 
ment across the ocean, a letter from the Pope, “Com- 
misso divinitus,” was sent to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Quebec, and to the other Archbishops and Bishops of 
Canada, the purpose of which was admirably commented 
by the great theologian of Quebec, Mgr. L. A. Paquet. 
His commentary, approved by the Pope himself, is thus 
summed up: First, the reason of the letter is the desire 
to bring peace to the contending parties. Secondly, the 
following principles are laid down: In mixed parishes, 
let both languages be used, As to schools, the French 
Canadians have the right to defend their language, to 
have an equitable teaching of it, and therefore the right 
to keep it; the Ontario Government has also the indubit- 
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able right to enforce the teaching of the English language 
in the schools, through lawful means and not exclusive of 
another language. Thirdly, failing an amicable under- 
standing between Catholics, a tribunal is suggested, 
namely that of the Bishops and, in their default, the Holy 
See. 

In compliance with the Holy Father’s orders, the 
Bishops of Ontario met to deliberate upon the situation. 
The result was a collective letter dated January 30, 1917, 
addressed to the clergy and laity of their respective dio- 
ceses. To Catholics they recommend peaceful obedience 
to the just laws and regulations concerning the schools 
(Regulation Seventeen, be it noted, is not considered a 
just regulation by the French Canadians). As for 
Protestants, they “Ask the majority in the province to 
consider sympathetically the aspirations and requests of 
their French-Canadian fellow-citizens in the matter of 
the establishment and operation of English-French 
schools, facilitating an equitable teaching of the French 
language together with a thorough acquisition of Eng- 
lish.” If this would obtain on the part of the Ontario 
Government, all agitation from the French minority 
would instantly vanish. 

But as matters stand at present, there is no improve- 
ment whatever, and no prospect of it either. Regulation 
Seventeen is still upheld in its entirety. Yet the schools 
in Ottawa and elsewhere are continuing to teach French 
as before. This lately has moved the Ontario legislature 
to pass another bill “respecting the Appointment of a 
Commission for the Ottawa Separate Schools,” in case 
the Board of Trustees should make further default. 
The whole question seems therefore firmly grounded in 
the statu quo, than which a more deplorable state of 
affairs can hardly be conceived. 
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